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Henry IV. had an unfeigned desire to improve
the condition of his subjects. He believed their
interest and his own to be the same. " He who in-
jures my people," he said, "injures me/' He had
also a true sympathy with the sufferings of the poor
and humble, and he took some pains to discover
what they were and how they might be relieved.

When travelling through the country he would
constantly stop to speak with those whom he met
on the road, asking them whence they came and
whither, the nature and price of the wares they car-
ried, the profits of their trade and other details of
their daily life. Other princes, he said, think scorn
to know the value of a ducat; I would know the
exact worth of a farthing, what it buys, by what
labour it is earned. When separated from his
attendants in hunting or by any other chance, he
would ask the hospitality of the nearest peasant or
sit down with the drinking boors in some country
inn, freely bandying talk and jest with those he met.
He constantly vexed Sully by the demands he made
on the treasury to satisfy his mistresses and to pay
his gambling debts, yet it pricked his conscience that
this self-indulgence should add to the load of taxation
which made life harder to the poor. He tried to cheat
his remorse by insisting that the 1,200,000 crowns he
annually spent should be drawn from that part of the
revenue which was not derived from the tallage.

The popular conception of the Bearnese, that he
was untiring in love and war and that he wished
every peasant to have a fowl in his Sunday pot, is,
so far as it goes, not untrue.